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PETER FRASER 
PATRON NZLA 1938-1950 


JOHN BARR 


THE Patron of an association is, as we all know, frequently appointed 
because of the social or national position which he occupies; there is 
nothing wrong in that—the organization and the office-bearer are both 
happy and content. Occasionally, however, there is a happy conjunction 
of correctness in the appointment of a patron, and our Association is an 
illustration of such a circumstance. 

Mr Fraser was offered the position of Patron of the NZLA in 1938 
when he was Minister of Education, because of his good work in that 
office (of which he has been described as the outstanding incumbent in its 
history) and because of his well known interest in the development of the 
libraries of New Zealand. I do not limit the term libraries to public 
libraries, for he was interested in libraries of all types, and I am certain 
that he never failed to give his support and assistance to all kinds of 
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libraries—public, national and special. But his great and special contribu- 
tion to New Zealand libraries was the establishment and the fostering care 
of the Country Library Service. It was due to him that the CLS came into 
existence, and it was his active personal interest which saw that activity 
develop into the National Library Service with its Library School, its 
reference services and the school service. His interest in libraries did not 
cease when, on the death of the Rt Hon M. J. Savage in 1940, he became 
Prime Minister. Libraries were so dear to his heart that he continued 
throughout his life to work in their interest, and he remained our Patron 
right up to the end of his life. 

I recollect that, in accepting the position of Patron, he wrote that 
nothing could give him greater pleasure than being Patron of our Asso- 
ciation, and at a later date (NZLA Conference, 1940) he said that ‘it was 
indeed an honour to be Patron of such a splendid organization that was 
binding together in such close bonds of friendship and usefulness those 
who were actively interested in the library movement of the Dominion.’ 

This was in a manner of speaking a sincere acknowledgement of his 
own indebtedness to public libraries and what they had meant to him. 
Without the advantage of a long schooling and with none of the help 
which higher education at school or university could have given him, he 
had to depend on books for his knowledge, and being possessed of little 
in the way of worldly goods he experienced the truth of Carlyle’s oft quoted 
words that ‘the true university of these days is a collection of books.’ He 
found the books in the public library, and I am sure that he was forever 
grateful for this. That he made good use of the libraries was obvious to 
everyone who knew Mr Fraser. He read widely, especially in the fields of 
history, philosophy and economics, and also in general literature. His 
interest in the classics of English literature was keen, especially in 
eighteenth and nineteenth century poetry, and he had a great admiration 
for the works of his countryman Robert Burns as writer and humanitarian. 

I only got to know Mr Fraser after he became Minister of Education. 
Some time after his appointment to the Cabinet, the Auckland WEA 
celebrated its coming-of-age, and as a member of both the NZLA and the 
Library Group (which had been appointed by the late Dr Keppel to advise 
him on the best means of implementing the recommendations of the 
Carnegie Corporation’s Survey Report on New Zealand libraries) I was 
naturally more than anxious to meet Mr Fraser. I therefore made it my 
business to attend the celebration, and had arranged with Mr J. Stewart, 
the Chairman and a member of the Auckland Public Libraries Committee, 
to introduce me. I well remember the meeting. It was an event for the 
Association to have the new Minister of Education at its celebration, and 
Mr Stewart was ubiquitous. But I was not taking any chances of missing 
my opportunity. So I reminded Mr Stewart of his promise to introduce me 
to Mr Fraser. ‘But,’ said Stewart, ‘you must have met him,’ and when I 
insisted that I hadn’t he answered, ‘That’s funny, for in Fraser’s Auckland 
days, if we couldn’t find him at his office we could always find him in the 
Reference Department of your Library.’ It may be a measure of Mr 
Fraser’s self-effacement that none of my staff knew him, for he must have 
been a constant user of the Library. Many other people, well known later 
in public life, we did know from personal contact, but Mr Fraser just used 
the Library and troubled nobody. 

It is no disparagement to the many men and women who have helped 
in the development of New Zealand’s libraries to state that no one did 
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more than he did for their progress. We honour the work of the late Mark 
Cohen of Dunedin and of Thomson Leys of Auckland—to name two only 
of the many who have worked for the advancement of our libraries. Leys’s 
interest in libraries stemmed from the same root as Fraser’s—they both 
knew from experience the good that can come from the knowledge stored 
in books, and they both wanted to spread that knowledge through public 
libraries. But whereas Leys could only work in a limited way, Mr Fraser, 
as a member of a Goverment, could wield an enormous power. And he 
wielded it. The growth of the National Library Service is the proof. 

Our Association has come a long way in the last fifteen years. The 
Carnegie Corporation Survey (1934) gave us a charter. We hoped great 
things from it. When, therefore, the Forbes Goverment, in 1935, displayed 
an interest in its recommendations, the Association was thrilled, but when 
the Prime Minister stated that the project (rather nebulous in expression) 
could be carried out ‘without any serious cost to the country’, our en- 
thusiasm was somewhat reduced. 

The Forbes Government was not successful at the elections in 1935, 
and we had to start all over again. Mr Fraser promised us support for 
country library service, but when we tried to get him down to tin tacks we 
got the well known answers—‘first things first’, ‘everything in time’. Our 
hopes again relapsed. However, late in 1936 Mr Fraser was taking a few 
modest steps to provide better library facilities, especially in schools, and 
then, in 1938, the Government established the Country Library Service, 
which in twelve years has grown lustily, and while it may not please every- 
one (what ever does?) it is something so immeasurably greater than its 
sponsors conceived that we must give credit where it is due. 

While a mere outsider can never know what takes place in Cabinet, I 
think that it can be fairly presumed that Mr Fraser was the mainspring of 
the great educational and cultural development that took place during and 
after his period as Minister of Education. The change which took place 
was wide and sweeping and affected every branch of education from the 
kindergarten to the university. Emphasis was placed on broadening the 
syllabus, with a distinct bias on cultural subjects. Liberal and democratic 
ideas were given scope by a Minister who had studied both the philosophy 
and practice of teaching. Adult education was cultivated in a generous 
manner, and cultural activities—music, drama and the plastic arts—were 
given opportunities that they had formerly lacked. 

In this scheme of things Mr Fraser knew the position which libraries 
should hold, and he and his successor in the Ministry of Education gave 
unremitting support to the improvement of the Dominion’s libraries. 

Both Mr Fraser and Mr Mason believed firmly in the work of the 
NZLA, and both have acknowledged the help which the Association has 
given at various times to the Country Library Service and the National 
Library Service. The financing by the Minister of Education of the Book 
Resources Committee (1941) was perhaps an acknowledgement of the 
Association’s usefulness. The financial provision for the publication of the 
Union List of Serials is another, and so was the establishment of the 
Library School. 

Those who have been in close touch with the affairs of the NZLA know 
that Mr Fraser’s help, whether as Minister of Education or as Prime 
Minister, was always to be depended upon when its interests were involved. 

This may not be the appropriate place to ventilate an opinion contrary 
to Mr Fraser’s, but he would be the last person to object to it. 
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When the Country Library Service was established, the Library Group, 
which had been working upon the ways and means of reforming the 
Dominion’s library service, had recommended a regional library experi- 
ment in a selected library area. By means of this experiment, it was hoped 
to discover a way by which the public libraries of the Dominion, both 
urban and rural, could be integrated. (Integration was the catchword of the 
period.) All the members of the Group had felt that the experience gained 
in this way would be of great value to the future progress of New Zealand. 
Whatever the cause, the regional experiment was not proceeded with. | 
understand that Mr Fraser felt that some improvement over the whole 
Dominion would be better than a complete improvement in one area. 
Most, if not all, the Group thought that a general overall improvement 
could be undertaken, and that at the same time a specially selected area 
should become a guinea pig for future study. It may be churlish even to 
mention this matter, for when it became a matter of fact World War II 
had begun, despite which New Zealand librarians carried on so well and 
effectively that Ralph Munn described our efforts as ‘one of the minor 
marvels of the War.’ 

By his efforts in a large field of activities, national and international, 
Mr Fraser’s name will be long remembered and cherished. It may be 
presumptuous to suggest which of his many interests was the most impor- 
tant—his work for UNO, his service to the Maori people, his interest in 
education, or some other field of which I have no knowledge. I can say 
this without qualification. His interest in books was lifelong and his belief 
in their efficacy never failing. His devotion to libraries was a logical out- 
come of a personal need. He believed that libraries should be universal, 
that they should be free and that they should be at the service of everyone, 
young and old, who required them. In the final analysis, I am certain that 
he considered libraries—free public libraries—to be of supreme importance. 

When I think of Peter Fraser in connection with education, I am 
reminded of that delightful piece in J. M. Barrie’s play Mary Rose when 
Cameron, the Highland boatman, mentions his father, and Mary Rose 
asks if his father is ‘a crofter in the village.” The dialogue continues: 
Cameron: Yes, ma’am, when he is not at the University of Aberdeen. 
Simon: My stars, does he go there too? 

Cameron: He does so. We share a small room between us. 

Simon: Father and son. Is he going into the ministry also? 

Cameron: Such is not his purpose. When he has taken his degree he will 
return to be a crofter again. 

Simon: In that case I don’t see what he is getting out of it. 

Cameron: He iss getting the grandest thing in the world out of it; he iss 
getting education. 

To me Cameron expresses clearly and simply Peter Fraser’s reaction 
to education, ‘the grandest thing in the world’, and the key to this was 
books. 

Many suggestions have been made, and more will be made, for a 
memorial to Peter Fraser. I question, however, if any memorial could 
commemorate the spirit of our Patron more fittingly than a library of good 
books, freely available to all, which bore his name. 

Our Association has suffered a grievous loss in the death of Peter 
Fraser, but his work for libraries in New Zealand will always be remem- 
bered with pride and gratitude. His faith and belief in the power of books 
will be an inspiration to the Association for ever. 
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ADULT EDUCATION AND 
THE LIBRARIES 


INTERIM REPORT 


P. MARTIN SMITH 


Time has been far too short, and basic information far too limited, for 
anything like an adequate report on the subject of Adult Education and 
the libraries. However, it has been thought desirable that the National 
Council should have something before it on the subject, and it is hoped 
that the present sketch may give some pointers to matters that might 
profitably be discussed by the National Council and the NZLA. 


DEVELOPMENTS ABROAD 


As it is likely that many members of the National Council are not fully 
conversant with developments in library work abroad, an account is given 
of some of these developments. For this information I am largely indebted 
to a number of Unesco publications. A picture of modern library practice 
abroad and the opinions of leaders in the library world may give sugges- 
tions of possibilities here in New Zealand. 

Of recent years the conception of library work among librarians has 
widened considerably. Thomas Dossing, Chief of the State Inspectorate of 
Libraries in Denmark, formulated the policy for the Danish library system 
as follows: ‘Public libraries should serve the general education of the 
people at every stage of development, and support and supplement the 
work done in the schools . . . Further, they should supplement and 
directly support the free work for popular education (lectures and study 
circles). Public libraries are thus libraries for the whole population. 
Libraries are for educational work with all social classes.’ 

Carl Thomsen, Chief Librarian, Copenhagen, has expressed it thus: 
‘The obligations of the library go as far as the population’s need of service 
is felt. The librarian has tasks outside the library too, and the full extent 
of these tasks can be gauged only through the librarian’s personal contact 
with the other agencies concerned with popular education.’ 

Carl H. Milam, formerly Executive Secretary of the American Library 
Association and now Librarian of the United Nations, summed up the new 
conception of library work as follows: 

1. Public libraries must concentrate more largely now than they have in 
the past on materials and services for persons who have some pur- 
pose in their reading. This will probably mean less competition with 
the rental library and the news stand, better service to serious minded 
readers, and more effective co-operation with other educational 
institutions. 

Libraries must be increasingly aware of social, economic, political 
and cultural objectives and must learn how to use their materials and 


This report was prepared by Mr Martin Smith, National Secretary of Adult 
Education, for the National Council of Adult Education. It is printed here in the 
belief that it will provide points for discussion at the NZLA conference next May. 
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personnel to help people advance toward those objectives. I refer to 
such objectives as good race relations, religious tolerance, inter- 
national co-operation, and dozens of others. Such action need not 
become propagandistic. It is not the librarian’s job to tell people 
what to think but rather to help them decide what to think about. 
In a good library community, it should be difficult for anyone to 
remain completely ignorant on important social problems. 

. The library must cease to be a book library only and become a 
learning materials center. Printed materials are our chief stock in 
trade and will continue to be, but we must also be aware of the 
educational uses of other materials such as films and recordings. 


The Adult Education Board of the American Library Association has 
set out the function of the modern library in these terms: ‘Library pro- 
grammes must be keyed . . . to create thinking and discussion .. . It 
is not enough to stand as an agency which on call can supply reading and 
information. The library must project its personnel and its books into the 
planning and thinking of the community.’ 


DEVELOPMENTS IN THE USA 


In the United States a good deal of adult educational work is carried 
out by libraries. In fact it is in America that the greatest extension of 
library work has taken place. Here it is a recognized principle that, in 
addition to being a storehouse of books, the library is concerned with the 
spread of knowledge and the exchange of ideas. In consequence, we find 
an extensive use of audio-visual aids such as the film, the gramophone, 
the radio (listening groups), exhibitions, and so on. We also find the active 
promotion of discussion groups and the embarking on active community 
organization. 

A brief description of the work carried out at the Enoch Pratt Free 
Library in Baltimore will give some idea of what a number of progressive 
libraries in America are doing. In addition to the usual informational and 
advisory service the library gives to individuals, it advises groups in 
programme planning, selection of materials and speakers, and the utiliza- 
tion of community resources. It actively seeks out groups in the community 
with which it may co-operate. Exhibits or study collections are sent out; 
lists are prepared and distributed for different events and upon request. 
The staff tries in numerous ways to make the community conscious of the 
need to know and then to supply materials to fill theneed. 


The library has a Films Department that lends films to adult groups, 
advises in the use of audio-visual aids and conducts film forums. An 
officer of the library is charged with the reponsibility of integrating the 
many activities into the library’s general organization and programme. 
The library runs a weekly ‘Behind the News’ session which is designed to 
furnish background information which will help citizens to understand 
the daily news and to form an intelligent opinion on current affairs. Various 
experts are called on to give the opening lecture at these mcetings, and a 
four-page leaflet is distributed at each meeting. The back page contains a 
short list of basic background reading. The inside pages are changed each 
week to coincide with the current topic. One page briefly characterizes 
the subject; the other offers suggestions for reading. Books and pamphlets 
are placed in the lecture room, and these can be borrowed whether or not 
the reader has a library card with him. 
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Lunch time talks are given weekly on a wide variety of subjects. Book 
reviews are given and poetry readings are also given—always with the 
books at hand. 

The library has a collection of 2,500 acting editions of plays with an 
index listing them by subject, age, sex and number of characters, royalty 
or non-royalty, type of setting, etc. Throughout the year representatives of 
drama groups come to the library to talk over the choice of plays with the 
Literature Department staff. In its Organization File, the library has listed 
all the drama groups of which the library has information, so that a new- 
comer can ascertain the qualifications for membership, etc., and so choose 
the group he would like to join. Thus the library is the centre of theatre 
information. Its Drama Calendar lists all local productions, and a bulletin 
board carries announcements of productions in the Baltimore-Washington 
area. Much the same sort of service is given to musical interests. In 
addition, there is a writers’ forum. 

The Education, Philosophy and Religion Department co-operates with 
the churches, preparing material and giving demonstrations on teaching 
methods, the use of visual aids, etc. 

The Sociology Department does a good deal in providing material on 
child-health and guidance work and uses the child-study and parent- 
education organizations as channels for arousing interest in getting books 
and pamphlets read. John Chancellor. former Adult Education Specialist 
to the American Library Association, in stressing the difficulties of the 
ordinary citizen in obtaining the understanding that the complexity of the 
modern world requires, says: ‘A public, non-partisan, unbiased, easily 
accessible agency of informal education is needed sorely in this dilemma. 
A reconstructed library system reaching every city ward and every rural 
home and village could fill not the whole of this need but a large share of it.’ 

The Enoch Pratt Library is endeavouring to supply this need. 

The Denver Public Library, in order to correlate the services of its 
departments and branches, particularly as these relate to adult education, 
in 1941 created the position of Coordinator of Adult Service and Special 
Projects. The Coordinator is in fact an administrative assistant in 
adult education. She represents the library at meetings of community 
organizations and is the official liaison officer with the Adult Education 
Council of Denver, which has its central office in the library building. 
Together with the heads of appropriate departments of the library, the 
Coordinator plans and develops a unified adult education programme 
and library services directly related to individual and group needs for 
books and information in all parts of the community. 

Working under the direct supervision of the Coordinator is a special 
field representative who devotes full time to taking library services to 
organized groups, such as labour unions, Parent-Teacher Associations, 
business groups, clubs and university classes. 

The library has also organized Public Affairs Information Centres at 
all the branch libraries to meet a need for popular information in the 
fields of current affairs, citizenship problems, and world co-operation. The 
Centres co-operate with all adult education groups in the city that are 
working in the fields of public and international affairs. They plan and set 
up special exhibits and book displays for group meetings, in addition to 
keeping organizations informed by mail of new books in the field of their 
special interests. 

There are one or two other activities that should also be mentioned. 
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A good deal of attention is given by a number of libraries to problems 
connected with the family. An ‘Institute on Marriage and Family Life’ 
was held for several years under the jount sponsorship of the Detroit 
Public Library, the Detroit Public Schools, the University of Michigan 
Extension Service and more than fifty other community agencies. Four 
daily sessions provided programmes for mothers of pre-school and school 
children, for young people, for professional counsellors such as social 
workers, clergymen, doctors and teachers, for young married couples and 
for the young married. Well known authorities addressed the general 
meetings and led small discussion groups and seminars. Co-operating 
community agencies exhibited services that contribute to family life, appro- 
priate motion pictures were shown during the noon-hour, and books, 
periodicals, pamphlets and reading lists dealing with topics discussed 
were available. 

The library in Illinois works with the Home Bureau Foundation and 
the Home Economics Extension Service of the State University. Fourteen 
reading courses, revised each year, are available for the women of rural 
Illinois. 

Some libraries have directed their attention to providing practical 
activities for young adults, and others, such as Milwaukee and Akron, 
have made special efforts to reach trade unionists and to organize activi- 
ties that will be helpful to them as trade unionists. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 


In England a more cautious attitude has been adopted by the library 
service towards embarking on the field of adult education. This is in large 
measure due to lack of adequate funds for a good book supply and to the 
strong entrenchment of local authority. But efforts are being made in 
various parts of the country to make the library a local centre for informal 


adult education and these efforts are in the main in two directions: 
(a) By providing, within the library, accommodation and equipment to 
enable local societies to meet in the library; and 
(b) By the library authority itself sponsoring various activities designed 
to encourage citizens to come to the library for inspiration and to 
meet others of like interests. 


This sponsorship has taken two forms: 

(a) Encouraging the formation of local cultural societies such as arts 
councils; branches of the Workers’ Educational Association and the 
National Book League; classes of the University Extension Move- 
ment; gramophone, antiquarian, literary, film and other societies, 
which, with help from the library and with representation of it on 
the committee of management, were expected to control and direct 
their own affairs. Such bodies might, or might not, meet in the 
library; but either way, the standing of the library as a stimulating 
and energizing force was established. The life and destiny of such 
groups lay in the members and leaders they elected and they lived or 
died according to their own strength. The final responsibility was 
not the library’s. 

(b) The library authority taking full responsibility for the organization 
and maintenance of such activities as discussion groups, play- 
reading, lectures, gramophone recitals, concerts, film shows and 
exhibitions. Such enterprises became possible because certain 
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national sources of supply of the necessary material and qualified 
advice have been established and, by co-operation and subscription, 
libraries are now able to obtain advice and assistance not lying 
within their own resources. These sources of supply are the Arts 
Council of Great Britain, the Central Film Library, the British Film 
Institute, the Bureau of Current Affairs, the British Drama League, 
the Central Council of Industrial Design, the National Book League, 
and so on. 


It may be interesting to note recent developments in four places in 
Great Britain: 


1. In Dagenham the library has played an important part in the 
rebuilding of this town. It has become the acknowledged meeting 
place for all kinds of societies, and, during 1948-49, 1,638 meetings 
were held there. Five WEA tutorial classes were held in the library 
and two Saturday Schools. There were three flourishing music 
groups, two discussion groups, a play reading circle, and a film 
society. An Arts Centre is also being established. 

. Guildford. It was only in 1942 that a library was established here. 
After two years the Library Committee reformed itself into a Library, 
Museums and Arts Committee, to administer the library and museum 
and to encourage music, drama and the arts. It held a series of 
exhibitions in co-operation with CEMA and other bodies. A display 
on the history of the film resulted in the establishment of a local film 
society and a tutorial class in the History of the Film. The library 
provides free accommodation for official and voluntary societies 
sponsoring cultural and educational activities, which include choral 
and orchestral concerts, educational meetings and conferences, and 
a local parliament. With a maximum accommodation for 250 
people, the building is used during the winter by 25 organizations. The 
library also undertakes to assist in finding speakers, general publicity 
for informal adult educational activities, and liaison between indi- 
viduals and voluntary bodies. Other experimental work by the 
Libraries Committee and its officers has resulted in the formation of 
a professional municipal orchestra, a municipal festival choir, and 
a local repertory theatre sponsored by the Arts Council. 

. Swindon. This is also a new library, established in 1942. The Library 
Committee and its officers soon found themselves forced to widen 
their function and provide both the stimulus and the satisfaction 
for all kinds of informal adult educational desires and needs. In 
addition to the library being the meeting place of a number of 
organizations, it organized a series of exhibitions and concerts and 
itself sponsored eight societies—Art Discussion Group, Ballet Club, 
Film Society, Gramophone Society, Historical Society, Playreading 
Group, Poetry Circle. 

. St. Pancras (London). The Library Committee here sponsored the 
establishment of the St. Pancras Arts and Civic Council, a citizen 
organization whose object is to co-ordinate and assist the work of 
the hundreds of cultural and educational organizations of the 
Borough. In addition, this Council has its own groups and clubs, 
such as the Music Group, Horticultural Society, Ballet Circle, etc. 
The libraries assist this work in every possible way—by providing 
staff to do the administrative work, by publicity, and by lending 
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equipment, e.g. film projector, lantern, epidiascope, radiogram. In 
co-operation with the Arts and Civic Council it organizes lecture 
series, discussions and film shows, concerts, drama festivals, youth 
parliament, etc. 


PUBLICATION OF Book LISTS 


It is commonly recognized nowadays that it is not sufficient for each 
library to have its card catalogue accessible to the public. Something more 
is needed in the way of bringing books to the notice of the general public, 
and it is highly desirable that members of the general public should have 
a printed list that each of them can have for his personal use at home and 
in the library. This would be too big a task for individual libraries to 
undertake but it might be possible for some national organization such as 
the NZLA to issue joint lists. In Denmark joint lists are published every 
three years, comprising a large selection of the current literature in large 
and small libraries respectively. The lists are printed in great numbers, so 
that the cost is only a fraction of what it would be if each library published 
its own. Such a method has been found valuable for establishing effective 
contact with schools, study circles, and other adult education activities. 
Annotated book lists on special subjects are also published. Six times a 
year a News from the Library is published, containing annotated lists of 
the most valuable current books, readers’ guides on topical subjects, and a 
list of recommended magazine articles. 

Book lists also form an important part of the work of American 
libraries. Some years ago the ALA issued a series of Reading with a Purpose 
booklets, consisting of sixty or more reading courses prepared by specia- 
lists, and these proved very popular. Each number of the series consisted 
of a short essay followed by a reading list. Libraries sometimes distribute 
lists published by other agencies—the Foreign Policy Organization, the 
League of Women Voters, the Cancer Society, etc. 


The Cleveland Public Library some years ago established a precedent 
that is now followed by a number of other libraries in the USA, in co- 
operating with local motion picture theatres in preparing short lists of 
books related to current pictures. These lists, for which the motion picture 
theatres bear the printing costs, are issued as ‘book marks’. In this way 
the library publicizes worth-while pictures and, in turn, the theatres 
advertise the library. 


WHat Is BEING DONE IN COMMUNITY WorRK BY NEW ZEALAND LIBRARIES 


In a number of cases in New Zealand libraries are embarking on 
community work, but for the most part it takes the form of meeting 
requests rather than any active promotional form. Reasons for the lack 
of a more vigorous promotional policy may be attributed to lack of staff, 
lack of finance and lack of adequate training on the part of many librarians. 

The Library School should effect an improvement in this respect, but 
as approximately twenty graduate each year, and many of these are 
absorbed into specialist libraries in Government Departments and else- 
where, it will be some time before New Zealand will have an adequate 
supply of trained librarians. 

An examination of New Zealand libraries is being made at present by 
Miss Miriam D. Tompkins of the staff of Columbia University, who is the 
holder of a Fulbright Research Scholarship. I am indebted to her for 
access to material she has collected on the community work being done by 
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the New Zealand libraries. This work, for most part, takes the following 
forms: 

(a) Preparation of book lists for specialist groups such as Parent- 
Teacher Associations, Mothers’ Groups, Church Groups, gardening 
circles, etc. 

(b) Book displays (for the most part within the library). 

(c) Providing accommodation for adult education groups. 

(d) Providing book collections for adult education groups. 


THE SITUATION IN ADULT EDUCATION IN NEW ZEALAND 


This section must be taken as very tentative and very incomplete. It 
has been impossible in the time available to make anything like an adequate 
survey. An effort was made to obtain information for this section from 
Adult Education Directors and tutors, but so far the response has been 
rather poor, no replies at all being received from two of the regions. 

The position may be considered under the following heads: 


1. City Tutorial Classes 


For the most part it would appear that city tutorial classes are poorly 
off for library facilities. It must be recognized that a difficulty is created 
by the fact that these classes meet in various places but little, if any, 
attempt has been made to make the classes a distributing point for books 
from the usual library sources. This was possible in Auckland while the 
majority of the classes were held in the Adult Education Centre and while 
the Centre had its own library and librarian, but since the destruction of 
the building by fire it has not been possible to give the same sort of service 
to students. At the best a service such as that formerly provided in Auck- 
land, a service from a comparatively small stock of books and material, 
was inadequate. 

It would appear that what happens mostly in a city tutorial class is 
that the tutor can recommend books for his students to read, trusting that 
they will seek out the books from the Public Library or some other source. 
Where the Public Library is not a free library, it means that access to 
books is not so easy for students as where the library is free. 

It is felt that the city librarians are willing to co-operate with adult 
education but that the facilities are in most cases lacking; facilities in the 
way of suitable buildings or staff. In Dunedin, for example, there is a 
readiness on the part of the library authorities to arrange appropriate 
displays of books and material, but there is no very suitable place in the 
library for the holding of classes. The value of a display other than to the 
assembled students will be small. 

It would be of interest to discuss with librarians the possibility of 
exhibits travelling to the classes and arrangements being made for the 
issue of books on the spot. 

No doubt, from the book supply side, the ideal would be for city 
tutorial classes to find accommodation in the libraries. How far this is 
practicable in the near future is a matter that might be discussed with 
librarians. 

In general, it might be said that adult education students have little, 
if any, better facilities for access to books than has the ordinary citizen. 
In some centres, members of city tutorial classes, on the recommendation 
of the tutors, may obtain recommended books from the University College 
library, but this facility will be of limited value to most students. 
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The position existing in the cities is then such as to call for a much 
greater collaboration between adult education and the libraries. 


2. General City Work 


This covers the work generally performed by the city tutor, but work 
which may also be done by other members of the staff and by part-time 
tutors. It covers lunch time talks, and various groups which may meet at 
times during the day. 

Much of what has been said in regard to tutorial classes applies here 
though the difficulties of book supply are even greater, due to the fact 
that the tutor generally goes to the group, rather than the group coming 
into a central point. 

It would seem that the ideal would be for the tutor to be able to take 
books and material to the groups and the tutor to be in a position of a 
representative of the library, going to the group with all the resources of 
a library service behind him. 


3. Suburban Groups 


In a number of cases it has proved possible to make very satisfactory 
arrangements with the local librarian for the supply of material to the 
group, and in some cases it has been possible to meet in the local library. 
An example of the kind of arrangement that can be made where the 
librarian is co-operative is for the group to order, before it commences 
to function, a number of books relevant to the course being taken. The 
librarian orders the books and the members collect the books on arrival. 
But unless the order can be placed about two months before the group 
commences, the books do not arrive in time for profitable use to be 
made of them. In a number of cases, complaints have been made that 
the period of loan of the books is too short. 

It would be of considerable assistance to the tutors of suburban 
groups if they could, before a group commenced to function, have a 
hamper of books made up that could be available to members of the 
group during the period of their study. 


4. Country Tutorials and Discussion Groups 


In a number of cases tutors report that they have been able to make 
very satisfactory arrangements with local librarians. In other cases, it 
has been possible to secure very little assistance. 

In the country, it would appear the possibilities of close collaboration 
between adult education and the library are considerable, as the library 
can more easily be made a focal point for the community. But, on the 
other hand, the supply of books in the smaller towns is often very limited, 
especially where the library is a subscription one. 


5. Position of the Country Tutor 


The position of the country tutor with regard to accessibility for his 
groups and himself varies considerably from district to district and from 
town to town. Where the Country Library Service does not operate, 
however, the service is poor. With a very few exceptions the country 
librarians are co-operative and keen to help in every way possible, so 
that deficiencies that exist are due to causes outside the control of the 
librarian. One of the great weaknesses at present is the slowness of opera- 
tion of the interloan system. Instances, too, have been given where the 
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books for a group have been obtained on interloan and have all arrived 
together, but have had to be returned in a month, while the course has 
extended over considerably more than a month. 

There seems fairly general agreement among tutors that students 
continually need a stimulus to reading, and unless books are readily 
available and constantly brought to the notice of students there is a 
tendency not to read. 

Suggestions that have been made for an improved service include: 

(a) Better bibliographies in adult education courses. 

(b) Issue of more of the ‘popular’ type of book in loan collections 
and less of the university textbook. 

(c) Compilation of good bibliographies by the National Library Service 
for issue to tutors and group leaders. These bibliographies should 
show title, author, publication date, number of pages, and whether 
the book is for the uninitiated or the advanced student. These lists 
would enable more effective use to be made of interloan and loan 
collections. 

The reading needs of country tutors are, on the whole, fairly well 
met, though there is sometimes difficulty in a tutor being able to have a 
book or books for the length of time desirable when that book is being 
used for a tutorial class. There is a difficulty, however, in tutors being 
able to know just what is available in their particular field of interest. 
It is felt that book lists such as mentioned above would help in this matter. 

There seems general agreement there is need for more simply written 
books and also for good periodicals. 

With the ever widening scope of adult education, the country tutor 
finds himself met with requests for services that are outside the scope of 
his particular expertness. The position has been met to some extent 
through the recent appointment of specialists in music, drama and arts 
and crafts. But the general country tutor is still carrying a diversified 
burden and it would appear that the best arrangement would be for the 
general tutor to be able to represent sources of information on various 
aspects of life, rather than appear to embody that knowledge himself. 
In other words, it would be desirable that he could represent a well 
stocked library. This is an administrative problem that bight be discussed. 

As a first step, the possibility might be considered of the adult 
education tutor being provided with collections of books that he could 
lend to his groups. He would, of course, have to be responsible for these 
books. At the present time this is done in one or two cases but difficulties 
arise where books are wanted by a group that resides outside the borough 
of the particular library with which such arrangements have been made. 

Most tutors comment on the fact that there is still a good deal of 
ignorance on the part of the public of what library facilities-are avail- 
able, and it appears that a good deal more publicity is required to bring 
these facilities adequately to the notice of the public. 

The National Library Service has established a number of depots 
throughout the country for service to the schools, and adult education 
tutors consider it would be a big help to them if more depots for adult 
service were established. 

One suggestion that has been made for closer collaboration between 
the library and the country tutor is that the possibility might be con- 
sidered of utilizing the services of the country tutor for say an hour on 
a Friday evening as a Reader’s Adviser. 
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6. Specialist Tutor 


Owing to the poor response so far received from specialist tutors, 
it is not possible to set out adequately how greater assistance might be 
given them through the library system. 

(a) Music. The National Library Service has been most co-operative 
in arranging displays of books at music schools and festivals when- 
ever they have been asked. Sets of easy choral music that could be 
borrowed from libraries would be a help to country choirs. 

(b) Drama. A greater supply of books on various aspects of the theatre, 

such as costume, make-up, lighting and production, would be very 
welcome. These are in considerable demand and more of them could 
advantageously be included in the van collection of the Country 
Library Service. 
The greatest need, however, seems to be for a larger reading 
collection of one- and three-act plays, so that the drama groups 
might have a wider background knowledge of plays to choose from. 
A particular difficulty at the present time is the fact that a greater 
part of the plays being published today comes from the United 
States and this means importation difficulties. 

(c) Dressmaking. Boxes of books on clothing topics can be made 
available to groups on request through the local library. There 
is, however, still a good deal of ignorance on the part of the public 
concerning this service, and in some cases the librarian has not 
been encouraging. Book lists on homemaking topics such as food, 
nutrition, clothing, home planning, furnishing, etc., would be of 
value both to tutors and to groups. 


RECOMMENDATIONS ON POLICY 


Although the resolution calling for this report asked for recommenda- 
tions with regard to future policy, I would suggest that the information 
on which to base recommendations is at present not yet adequate. Much 
information has yet to come from tutors in the field. However, the report 
in its present form may provide a basis for discussion for members of 
the National Council. 

It is hoped too, that the report at present being prepared by Miss 
Tompkins may contain comments on the New Zealand library service 
that will give ideas for closer collaboration between the libraries and 
adult education. 

I would suggest however that early consultations take place with 
NZLA on such matters as: 

(a) The extent to which the libraries can meet the suggestions of the 
tutors and specialist tutors contained in the report. 

(b) The extent to which the libraries could provide accommodation 
for adult education classes. 

(c) The possibility of the publication of books lists as is done in 
Denmark. 

(d) The possibility of allowing a tutor to obtain sets of books for 
issue to students. 

(e) The possibility of country tutors in particular (and possibly city 
tutors) being linked more closely with the library. 

(f) The possibilities of the libraries embarking on a fuller and more 
active programme of community work. 
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(g) The possibility of joint publicity, use of notice boards, etc. 
Eth) The possibility of carrying out an experiment jointly with the 
National Council along the lines of the appointment of a person 
to act from a library to organize and service community work. 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES 1949-1950 


A SURVEY OF ANNUAL 
REPORTS 


R. N. O’REILLY 


THIS year’s survey is confined to the form rather than the content of the 
reports: i.e., the type of material, particularly statistical material, they 
contain, not the material itself. Particulars are given of the physical 
set-up and format of the reports—there have been some conspicuous 
improvements this year, for example in the provision of covers, as well 
as in the setting out of text and figures. Comment is also made on the 
nature of the text—e.g., whether it is a commentary on the statistics or 
a record of policy developments, etc. 

Reports have been received from most of the libraries serving 
populations upwards of 6,000. The main omissions are Palmerston 
North, New Plymouth, Hastings, Nelson and Onehunga. 


AUCKLAND 


Foolscap, corner-stapled. 15p., incl. 3p. on Art Gallery. 


Main statistics in appendix. Stock is arranged under service points (Central, 
8 branches, Mobile, Leys and Schools) by department (Reference, Lending, Music 
and Children’s). Accessions and withdrawals are shown in paired columns under 
these departments, by service units, with nett increases also summarized after the 
totals column. Jssues are under DC classes (magazines under ‘General Works’, 
philosophy and religion together, also language and literature, but music 
separate), fiction and juvenile, by service unit. After the total column the daily 
average is shown and compared with the previous year. Issues, though totalled 
separately, form part of a table of ‘volumes consulted and issued’, the books 
‘consulted’ in the reference departments of Central and Leys being also shown 
and grand totals arrived at. The value of the final, composite figures is obscure, 
nor is it made clear whether the reference department figures are for books 
‘consulted’ alone, or also for books issued. Registration statistics are by service 
unit under ‘Borrowers’, ‘Rental Borrowers’ and ‘Subscribers’. Borrowers 
(presumably borrowers qualifying for free service, though this is not explained) 
are divided into adult and juvenile; subscribers into juvenile and country. All 
these terms need elucidation. Other statistics include ‘Estimate of visitors’ to the 
various departments excluding lending departments (i.e., reference or reading 
rooms, newspaper rooms, children’s rooms), itemized desk receipts, ‘cards added 
to public catalogues’. Interloan particulars are to be found in the text: it would be 
convenient to include thim in the appendix. Population and Finance (other than 


Mr O'Reilly is a Relieving Librarian, NLS, and spent a large part of 1950 working 
with Miss M. D. Tompkins in her public library survey. Library School, 1946. 
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desk receipts) figures are not givem, nor are any stock or issue statistics for the 
rental (‘pay-duplicate’) collection. 

The text largely comprises a commentary on the statistics, and records little 
in the nature of policy development. The commentary commits certain statistical 
solecisms: the placing of the issues from end to end (from Auckland to the North 
Cape); the suggestion that an analysis of issues into classifications amounts to an 
analysis of ‘readers’ tastes’ ; the suggestion that science is ‘the cinderella of the non- 
fiction stock’, whereas a different division of the figures would have put science 
ahead of philosophy and religion; the use of headings derived from the DC and 
misleading to the layman—would, for example, the layman suspect that medicine 
was a ‘useful art’, cricket a ‘fine art’? 

There is an interesting classification of visitors to the reference department 
which one would like to see developed and applied through a few sample counts. 
Pride is shown in the achievements of the library at its 70th anniversary. In spite 
ef all the defects in its presentation, the report, perfectly in character with the 
author, John Barr, and the library he has developed, does purvey the feeling of 
monumental accomplishment. The satisfaction is invincible. 


WELLINGTON 


Foolscap, printed manila cover (green on cream), table of contents; 17p. 


Main statistics are in appendix. Issues by adult and junior (adult by service 
units including Mobile stopping points, junior by schools and other) under DC 
classes (general magazines under ‘general’) plus fiction and biography; with last 
year’s totals for comparison and with totals both across and down. Registration 
by service units under subscription, rental and total (subscription borrowing 
divided into adult, intermediate and junior), each head giving both the number 
of borrowers and the receipts (under rental borrowing the receipts are shown 
separately for rental cards at 1s. and fees at 3d. and 2d.). Totals across and down 
are compared with previous year, and the total borrowers are converted into a 
figure on an annual basis. These complications are of course occasioned by the 
subscription system which cuts across all efforts to obtain uniform methods of 
collecting statistics. Stock statistics are under department (reference, adult and 
junior), with two years’ totals compared. They are divided first by Central, 
branches and pooled HQ lending stock. Central is divided again by department 
(with junior separated from schools this time), branches by service unit. Other 
Statistics in the appendix: days open for lending. In the text are figures for 
interloan (both ‘out’ and ‘in’) and both requests made and requests fulfilled (two 
years compared). Daily average of issues for service units over two years, with 
increases and decreases summarized. Accession and withdrawal figures for each 
department are embodied in the text under Resources of the Libraries—Stock. 
Total accessions, divided into fiction, non-fiction and junior, are also to be found 
(rather misleadingly) under ‘Cataloguing’. Bookbinding statistics are also given 
in text. 

Finance (other than subscription and rental receipts) figures are not given, 
nor is Population. 

The text is factual and comprehensive, with a minimum of comment, and 
constitutes an impressive account of things done. Pride of place is given to a 
discussion of the reference department, not to circulation figures as hitherto. The 
prose is restrained and informative. The contents page is worth studying for the 
logical setting out of the report. The main sections are: Use of library; Resources; 
Other Activities; Acknowledgements; Statistics. The first two sections are the 
biggest, and systematically cover the work of each department or aspect served. 


CHRISTCHURCH—Canterbury Public Library 
Foolscap, corner-stapled, 4p. 


Statistics (other than stock) are distributed throughout the text, which, hence, 
is almost wholly concerned with figures and comment on figures. 

Stock statistics are under department (circulating, reference, juvenile, schools 
and total—one year only) by DC classes plus fiction, biography and ‘Hall 
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collection’ (one of the reference collections). Issues of the lending library are also 
classified by DC classes plus magazines, biography and fiction. The total of 
lending library and children’s library issues plus the number of ‘volumes consulted’ 
in the reference library go to make the grand total of ‘volumes used’ (cf. Auck- 


. land). A separate figure is also given for ‘extra’ books at 3d. each. Registration 


figures will be found under ‘Lending Library’ and under ‘Children’s Library’. 
Similarly under departments are particulars of accessions and withdrawals. 
Other statistics: Books reserved at 4d. each. 

No reference is made to the population of Christchurch, perhaps because CP 
shares the city with fourteen independent subscription libraries. No financial 
figures are given. 

The report covers the first complete year under City Council control, and 
celebrates more adequate funds and extensive reconstruction of the library 
interior. There is an undertone of exuberance that at last things are beginning to 
move. 


DUNEDIN 


Octavo (in the printed volume of the Dunedin City departmental reports), 
15p. Also available in cyclostyled foolscap form. 

The customary statistics are at a minimum here. The appendix lists registra- 
tion under adult and juvenile; stock by department and special collection 
(reference, McNab NZ collection, Trimble Walt Whitman collection), lending, 
juvenile and schools (one figure), intermediate. Other statistics in the appendix 
are: Days open (and Days open for borrowing) and Binding done in library. 

In the text can be found certain other statistics mentioned, as it were, in 
passing, with virtually no comment. Jssues—schools and children’s (latter by 
service point) and, on the last page but one, total adult issues. Nothing is made of 
the fact that this figure is up on last year. On the other hand, a searching analysis 
is made of the use of the various ‘rooms’ (Art and literature room, Sociology 
room, Commercial and technical room, Popular room). Under the first three of 
these rooms (each of which is both reference and lending) are itemized: Inquiries, 
Reference loans, and Periodical loans, followed by a statement of ‘subjects in 
which interest has been shown’; e.g. ‘Motor Mechanics—496 borrowings. The 
turnover of this section is rapid and normally only one shelf remains on display; 
it is thought that the section could be expanded and better duplicated.’ The only 
fault with this analysis is that it is not explained whether the figures were obtained 
by sample (if so, how) or otherwise. However arrived at, the analysis is wonder- 
fully detailed and covers five pages of the report. The expertness with which 
Dunedin handles demand! Issue figures are also given for the hospital service 
and for the Wakari Community Centre Library, run by volunteers. Reservation 
figures are also given. 

No accession or withdrawal figures are given, no rental collection figures, no 
population figure, no financial figures. These omissions serve to make one wonder 
why many of the included figures were considered worth publishing. 

The text of the report is primarily intended as a record of developments in 
policy, experiments and other notable events. It is not systematic or comprehen- 
sive, but is frequently memorable. Here is a passage which indicates, as far as I 
know for the first time in print, a new departure in public library practice (we 
have already noticed the merging of lending and reference, and the subject 
division of the ‘rooms’). 

‘It was decided that the position of Associate Librarian should not be filled 
and that in place of this and the positions of assistant cataloguer, typist and 
assistant in charge of clerical routines, three appointments should be made— 
Chief Lending Assistant, Chief Reference Assistant and Secretary. This means 
.. . that the subject-room reference assistants have, with the assistance of the 
Chief Reference Librarian, taken over the work of the assistant cataloguer, and 
are now responsible for the subject cataloguing and classification of books, 
while the cataloguer remains responsible for descriptive cataloguing and for 
regularity of decision. This has the advantage that those who come into contact 
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with borrowers see and make the necessary decisions about books which are 
added to the subject rooms; it means that assistants in charge of subject-rooms 
know more about the resources of the library than would be possible otherwise. 

‘The Chief Reference Librarian has also been responsible for assisting with 
book selection done by the subject room assistants. While this plan has involved 
an economy in staffing it is also thought to be better than the previous division 
of work into book-selection, cataloguing, reference work, all being done by 
persons specifically appointed for the purpose. The success of the present plan 
depends on the relief which the Chief Reference Librarian can give at whatever 
point it may be needed. 

‘The appointment of a Librarian in charge of the Lending Service has been 
long overdue and in result has been most successful. The development of the 
mobile library service, with existing extension services, such as that operating at 
Wakari and at the Hospital, makes it essential that one person should take 
charge of this work.’ 


Lower Hutt 


Quarto, printed cover (brown this time), table of contents, 9p. 


Statistics in appendix cover two years. Population is given. Registration 
(senior and junior, ditto Moera. It is unclear whether Moera figures are included 
in the first totals, or whether these are for the central library only). Issues: Central 
and Moera separately, each by adult and junior. Adult are divided into rental, 
free fiction, free non-fiction, NLS, magazines (free and rental); junior into 
fiction, non-fiction and NLS. Senior Central issues are also analysed into rental 
and free—rental into light fiction, etc., and magazines; free into standard fiction, 
and non-fiction, including NLS and serious magazines. Percentage increase or 
decrease over the year are indicated for each division. This analysis is for present 
purposes over-elaborate : the device of Petone and Oamaru of expressing standard 
(or free-type) material (fiction, non-fiction and magazines) as a percentage of the 
total adult issue is all that is required (Lower Hutt, 54.5 per cent). Stock is 
divided into 6d., 3d., free fiction, free non-fiction, junior fiction and junior non- 
fiction in a table misleadingly entitled Composition and Distribution of Stock 
(in previous years the distribution of stock between Central and Moera had been 
shown, but this has been discontinued, while the heading is unchanged). Acces- 
sions are shown in classified form: DC classes plus rental books, standard fiction, 
intermediate fiction and non-fiction, quick reference, New Zealand and 
biography; plus junior fiction and non-fiction. Jnterloan: in corresponding 
columns the requests fulfilled by other libraries are classified. The extra headings 
‘pamphlets’ and ‘magazines’ are unwarranted for the classification of requests. 
Finance is shown under both actual and estimated figures for the year reviewed 
(under actual only for the previous year). Desk receipts for Central and Moera 
separately are analysed into ‘subscriptions, fines and reserves’, ‘sale of old stock’, 
‘rentals’, while the library rate for the whole system is shown as a single figure. 
Expenditure is separately shown for Central and Moera, and divided into 

‘Salaries’, Other administrative costs’ and ‘Book fund’ in each case. An analysis 
of receipts and expenditure for rental services is given separately, balancing 
receipts from rentals against books, magazines and allocation [to] general 
expenses. This is very worthwhile. Other statistics in the appendix: Loan collec- 
tions (itemized, and showing number of books in each). 

ere are no major statistical omissions except statistics on withdrawals and 
on reference work, that snag among library measurement problems. Classified 
stock and issue statistics would be valuable. Savage* recommends stock returns 
(for each library unit) to show withdrawals and accessions, the latter separated 
into new books and replacements and showing not only the number of volumes 
but the cost. These figures, excepting the separate replacement figures, could 
readily be furnished from Lower Hutt’s present records. 

The text of Lower Hutt’s report continues its tradition of candour about 
aims and shortcomings. The experiments in extension work with the various 


*Savage, E. A. The librarian and his committee. Grafton, 1942. p.132. 
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societies and voluntary groups in the city are interesting. The following quotation 
indicates the pleasant spirit of enterprise that enlivens the report: ‘Members of 
the staff took books on floral art to a YWCA Luncheon Club. Although some 
of the girls remarked that they had “tno time to read”, several new members 
joined and books were issued to them. The outcome of this was a window display 
using the slogan “‘No time to read but time for your hobby?” This was a great 
success and a large number of requests for books displayed was received.’ 


HAMILTON 


Hamilton Public Library: foolscap, corner-stapled, 2p. Frankton Public 
Library: foolscap, Ip 

These two reports by the new Hamilton City Librarian, Miss Glenn, are short 
resumes of the year’s statistics, with somewhat oblique references to the reorgani- 
zational work being carried out. 

Frankton has kept no issue statistics in the past—these are promised for the 
future. Stock and accessions are recorded by fiction, non-fiction and children’s. 
Total withdrawals are given. Membership is given of adults and children. 

Hamilton’s issue figures are analysed under magazines, fiction, non-fiction 
and children’s by the months of the previous year—April 1949 to March 1950. 
Adult and children’s membership figures are given, but stock figures will not be 
available until cataloguing is complete. Jnterloan figures (requests fulfilled) both 
in and out, are given, and accessions under new fiction, fiction replacements, 
non-fiction, reference and children’s. The separate replacement figures are worth- 
while innovations in New Zealand statistics. 

Population and financial figures could be advantageously included. It is easier 
to develop a library with all the traditional administrative cards on the table, so 
that progress can be measured simply against cost and the authority acquainted 
with the ramifications of good library service. 

The text could give a little more information as to the reorganization in 
progress. It is not without a pleasant candour, though certain phrases are perhaps 
a little naive: e.g. ‘Fiction reading is the popular taste at present’; ‘This year I 
have transferred a number of Useful Art books to the Circulating Department. 
This has proved a successful manoeuvre’ (our italics). Things are clearly happening 
in Hamilton. 

A suggestion: the inclusion of both libraries in one report. 


INVERCARGILL 
Foolscap, cyclostyled yellow paper cover, 10p. 


Stock, accessions, withdrawals (and inter-departmental transfers) are all set 
out in one table under DC classes (910 and 920 separated from the other 900’s) 
plus fiction. Each department (reference, lending, stack, juvenile and NZ collec- 
tion) is dealt with separately to show stock changes between 1-4-49 and 31-3-50. 
Separate pay-collection accessions are also given in a footnote asterisked to 
Lending Department—Fiction. Adult and juvenile issues are each classified 
according to DC classes (000 including magazines) and fiction, with previous 
year’s totals (adult and juvenile) also given below this year’s totals. The 910’s 
and 920’s could well be separated in the issues, as they are in the figures for stock, 
etc.; indeed, the main significance of providing classified figures ‘is to give a 
basis for computing turnover and thus keeping a finger on the pulse of demand. 
For this purpose a uniform classification should be used for all measurements, 
as detailed as is required to cope with the development of demand and the needs 
of administration. In the latter connexion a library such as Invercargill, with 
separate free and rental collections, should keep separate rental figures. Finance 
is recorded by setting out the complete library account, both as estimated and 
actual. This is admirably full, so that it is with some hesitation that we suggest 
a refinement. It is that endowment expenses and the maintenance of the buildings 
from which the library derives rents should be offset against endowments and 
rents in a separate account, and only the nett balance transferred to the main 
library account. Population is given, and the following information is expressed 
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both per head of population and per member (as applicable): membership, book 
stock, total expenditure, total book expenditure, product of library rate, and 
total number of books issued. This is excellent and most worthy of emulation. 
The only important omissions from the appendix are registration itself and 
interloan. These figures are given in the text. Request figures are both ‘in’ and 
‘out’, but it is not clear whether they are requests made or requests fulfilled; 
presumably the latter. 

The text is perhaps over-much a commentary on the statistics, and contains 
instances of the well-worn phrases that Savage censures*, e.g. ‘Whether or not 
the library service has had a beneficial effect on the community during the year 
can be judged from public opinion only, and, I am gratified to say, there is every 
indication that the answer would be favourable.’ Similarly with the end-to-ending 
of books from Invercargill to Mataura, or one-on-top-of-the-other piling, hoary 
statistical jokes. The graphs showing beautiful upward sweeps for issues and 
membership for the decade 1940-1950 are much more convincing. In spite of 
these weaknesses, Invercargill’s report is one of the most informative received. 


WaANGANUI—Alexander Public Library 
Foolscap, 6p. 


Stock is shown in a table in the appendix under DC classes plus biography, 
fiction, New Zealand, New Education Fellowship, and Teachers’ Library, by 
departments (reference, circulating library, young people’s library), with the 
total showing the position at the end of the previous year as well as this year. 
Accessions follow on below in the same classified columns. Beneath the grand total 
of accessions are listed withdrawals under department and the nett gain. The 
whole (stock, accessions, withdrawals) table is the neatest yet seen. If the grand 
total of accessions could be divided between new books and replacements, and 
each of these two costed, it would earn Mr Savage’s blessings. Issues are classified 
by DC plus periodicals, fiction, Teachers’ Library and young people’s library. 
For comment on uniformity of stock and issue classifications see Invercargill. 
Registrations are given under adult subscribers, intermediate members, juvenile 
members and subscribers. Other statistics in the appendix are: days open and 
daily average (of issues). 

Interloan statistics (‘in’ and ‘out’, requests made and requests fulfilled, two 
years compared) occur in the text. 

Population and financial statistics are missing 

The text is in the main concise and factual. The attempt to rationalize a drop 
in issues, however, produced one gem of verbiage: ‘Having, therefore, reached 
saturation point it may well be . . . that for a time the situation will remain 
somewhat static. In this connection no better remedy could be suggested for 
improvement than to maintain the library at the highest standard so that it may 
render the best possible service to the subscribers and the public generally.’ A 
graceful tribute to Miss Blackett outlines the achievements of the library under 
her librarianship. 


TIMARU 

Foolscap, typed green cover, 5p. 

Statistics in appendix. Non-fiction issues are classified by DC classes (maga- 
zines with general works; history, travel and biography separate). Fiction issues 
are separately given, and then, to the total adult issues, juvenile (fiction and 
non-fiction) are added. Issue statistics also include an ‘average daily issue’ figure, 
extra books at 3d., issues per borrower (adult and juvenile separately), weekend 
issues from the reference library, gramophone records issued. Registration par- 
ticulars give new borrowers under adult, intermediate and juvenile, yearly and 
monthly subscriptions and the nett borrowers as at 31st March under the same 
heads for two years. Interloan requests (fulfilled?) and books lent on interloan 
are given. Accessions and withdrawals are given totals only. Stock is given under 


*Savage, E. A. op. cit. p.94. 
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department (lending, reference, juvenile lending, juvenile reference, and total for 
one year) and arranged by DC classes, nearly, but not quite the same as the issues. 
As well as total of books in stock, a figure is given of Books issued to Teachers 
in [the] Juvenile [section of stock]. Other statistics in the appendix: number of 
loan collections and number of books in them, desk receipts. 

No population or financial figures are given. 

The text makes excellent reading, reflecting the magnificent activity of the 
library and the infectious enthusiasm of the librarian, Miss Elliot. Perhaps the 
customary first page giving chairman, committee and staff might be worth adding. 


NAPIER 
Foolscap, corner-stapled, 3p. 


The statistics are distributed throughout the text. Desk receipts, etc., are 
itemized; then membership as at 31-3-49 and 31-3-50 under adults, students, 
children and total. Temporary members are shown separately. Accessions are 
shown under departments (lending, children’s, reference, total) by DC classes, 
etc., withdrawals in total by department. The year’s issues are in the same form 
as accessions (plus magazines) with the previous year’s issues summarized in the 
same departmental columns below by non-fiction, magazines, fiction and total. 
Stock is given in total only. Interloan (fulfilled) figures are given (in and out). 
Reference room statistics are given in ‘books consulted’ and ‘queries asked of 
staff’ (as well as separate issue and accession figures). Apart from desk receipts, 
there are no finance figures, nor is Napier’s population given. The text is mainly 
concerned with these figures—pleasurably matter-of-fact and unpretentious. 


GisBORNE—Turanganui Public Library (Incorp.) 


Quarto, printed yellow manila cover, typewritten report, Sp. (This library is 
not a municipal library.) 

Statistics are distributed throughout the text, and figures are given for three 
separate years (1948, 1949 and 1950). The figures of each department (circulating, 
reference and juvenile) are written up separately. Issues for the [adult] circulating 
department are given in classified form (magazines included under general), for 
the juvenile department by fiction, non-fiction and magazines. Accessions are 
classified in the circulating department, not in reference or juvenile. Stock in 
each department is given in total only, as also withdrawals and inter-departmental 
transfers. ‘Books missing at annual stocktaking’ are shown; other librarians 
prefer to lose these figures, presumably under ‘withdrawals’. Registration in the 
circulating department is by yearly subscribers, part-yearly subscribers and 
rental subscribers; in the juvenile department by total members. Interloan (books 
received) figures are among those of the circulating, not the reference department. 
Other statistics include books reserved and books mended. No population or 
finance figures are given. 


PETONE 


Quarto. Cover title: Progress in Petone/Petone Municipal Library/First Free 
Year. Oyster coloured manila cover, printed. Table of contents. Introd. by 
Chairman. 15p. 

Statistics in appendix. There is no children’s library. Issues (free fiction, 
rental 6d., rental 3d., magazines, non-fiction, intermediate fiction, intermediate 
non-fiction. Free and rental issues are analysed separately, and the percentage of 
rental in the total indicated (this percentage is also set out for five months separ- 
ately throughout the year). The text makes it clear that all the free material, 
including fiction and magazines, is standard; this fact, which is the point of the 
analysis, could have been mentioned when the percentage was given. The re- 
itemization of free and rental figures already shown in the main issue table is 
unnecessary. Issues are also analysed approximately into fiction and non-fiction, 
a procedure required, where the free and rental system obatins, to make figures 
comparable with those in other types of libraries. Non-fiction issues are also 
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analysed in DC classes for part of the year in a table which also classifies interloan 
requests (books received?). Stock figures are given in novel form: by a count of 
what was on the shelves and in the issue-tray ‘on one day in the last week in 
March.” They are divided into 6d., 3d. and free fiction DC classed non-fiction, 
intermediate fiction and non-fiction. This type of census (in which, in longer- 
established libraries, it is usual to separate our also books in stack and books 
immobilized, e.g. for binding) has the advantage of showing the relationship 
between stock and issues more concretely than do turnover figures, to which, of 
course, they are fundamentally related. No accession or withdrawal figures are 
shown, since most of the stock is new. The ‘Budget’ (i.e. accounts) for the year 
is given (both ‘estimated’ and ‘actual’ figures). The product of the library rate 
appears misleadingly under the heading ‘Account’. An interesting annexe to the 
issue figures is a ‘classified list of non-fiction books (excluding biography history 
and travel)’ issued on a particular day (unfortunately not looked at until a week 
had elapsed). The purpose is to give ‘an idea of what people will read if the books 
are available.’ The list is most impressive and almost staggering when the 
previous history of library service in this borough is considered. 

The text which is well written, gives something of this history and discusses 
the factors which ‘go towards the shaping of what distinguishes ...a... 
library in one locality from that in another.’ The absence of cultural amenities 
in the town hitherto is underlined by a quote from the Government Town 
Planner’s report (about 1940). Librarians willing to overlook a certain naive 
didacticism will find a pleasant freshness of approach in the report that makes it 
worthy of study. Its main fault as a report is perhaps a continual unconscious 
shifting of point of view—a report should of course be primarily for the local 
authority and Mr Savage’s ‘public abreast of progress in the service,’ onlyinciden- 
tally for other librarians. Matter primarily for librarians should be confined to 
the appendices. 
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WHANGAREI 

Quarto, two loose pages. 

Issues are divided into free and pay. Free issues are by DC classes, travel, 
biography, fiction, magazines and juvenile. Pay issues are by fiction and 
magazines, with ‘total amount of money’ (desk receipts? rentals alone?) shown 
alongside. Total issues for two years are given. Additions to stock are by refer- 
ence, fiction, non-fiction and juvenile, and give not only the number of volumes, 
but also their cost, which is good. There are, however, no withdrawals shown, 
indeed no stock figures at all, and, beyond the items just mentioned, no financial 
figures; no borough population, no interloan. 


MASTERTON 


Masterton apparently publishes no annual report as such, but we were sent a 
copy of the monthly report for December 1949 and for March 1950, plus a copy 
of the library account for the year ended 31-3-50. From the two monthly reports, 
which are filled in on a printed form, certain figures for the year can be derived: 
Issues (fiction, non-fiction and reference, juvenile); Accessions (fiction, non- 
fiction and reference); Subscribers—adult, intermediate and juvenile, new and 
total (two years); Desk receipts (itemized for two years); Cost of new books, 
withdrawals. There is also provision for ‘Remarks’, leaving three lines clear. In 
such a cage the spirit of librarianship can hardly be kept alive. 


GREYMOUTH 

Foolscap, corner-pinned, 3p. 

Statistics are presented in the text. Issue statistics separate out CLS (non- 
fiction, fiction, junior) from the library’s own (non-fiction, fiction rental, junior, 
periodicals). Hospital i issues (including CLS) are shown separately too. Interloan 
requests filled (non-fiction and fiction) are adjoined to the issue figures. Registra- 
tion statistics include new as well as total borrowers, and separate non-residents 
from among the adults (why not from the children also?). A note about the time 
since the last re-registration is added, plus an estimate of ‘live borrowers’. 
This is excellent. Accession figures are given along with stock, although there is a 
difference in the divisions used (accessions: non-fiction, fiction, junior; stock: 
non-fiction, free fiction, pay collection, junior). Withdrawal figures are not given, 
though by implication they approximate the accession figures. CLS quota figures 
are shown. Receipts are itemized, but other financial figures are not given. 

The text is mainly factual, but also manages to transmit a nice amount of 
that ‘whole conception of librarianship’ which has so ‘widened within the last 
decade.’ A very apt quotation is given from a Unesco library pamphlet. 


OAMARU 


Quarto. Cover title: Free two years. Green manila cover, printed, table of 
contents, 10p. 

Statistics in appendix give comparison with 1947, the last year of subscrip- 
tions. Population: 1945 census figure quoted, plus an estimate of the present 
figure. Registration: the 1949 figures separate town and country for adult member- 
ship, unfortunately not also for children. Issues are compared for the two years 
by a simple division into fiction, non-fiction, magazines and junior. Detailed 
classified issues are available from October on, and are given for the latter six 
months. Besides DC classes for non-fiction, details of the free and rental fiction 
issue ‘are given. The junior library figure is given in total. Composition of stock 
(6d., 3d., A fiction, other free fiction, free non-fiction, junior) is given a little 
misleadingly under the heading ‘Distribution of Stock’. CLS quota is shown. 
Accessions (for six months) are classified and shown alongside requests in the 
Lower Hutt manner. Finance is also given in the summarized (Lower Hutt) 
balance sheet form. Other statistics include itemized loan collections from CLS 
by number of volumes, and interloan (requests received 7?). 

In the Oamaru and Petone reports the influence of Lower Hutt is of course 
pronounced. The venture of cover titles for each separate year’s report appears 
to be breaking down from paucity of distinctive titles. Oamaru’s text is easy, for 
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the most part, to read; though one is unsure whether Frank O’Connor on fiction 
would be properly understood by the average committee man. 


TAURANGA 

Foolscap, corner-stapled, 4p. 

Statistics in the appendix. Registration figures are given for both adults and 
juniors under resident and non-resident. Issues: non-fiction (adult) classified by 
DC; total non-fiction, fiction and magazines by adult and junior; to this combined 
total hospital issued are added, and the grand total compared with the previous 
year. Adult fiction could well have been broken into free and pay. Stock statistics 
are set out very similarly as far as non-fiction and fiction go. Accessions are given 
more simply: non-fiction, fiction—free, fiction—pay, junior. No withdrawal 
figures are given, nor population, nor finance, nor use made of CLS books. Other 
statistics include days open, while the number of interloan requests fulfilled are 
shown in the text. The statistics, as far as they go, are very well set out. 

The text begins with a commentary on the statistics. It is very soberly written 
when there might well be cause for pride. 


Wuat ARE THEY WorRTH? 


That is the lot. It will be seen that there is considerable variation in 
the presentation of statistics, so that very little material is comparable 
from library to library. If issue statistics are to be of any value whatso- 
ever as an indication of the use a library is getting, common methods 
of counting the issue must be devised, and the profession, for its long- 
run health, must make it unprofitable to encourage forms of puffing 
statistics. As it is, many New Zealand libraries present issue figures so 
big in proportion to population, borrowers and stock, that the trained 
librarian immediately knows there is something very wrong with the 
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library. Unfortunately, the controlling authority may have the opposite 
impression. 

Statistics are sometimes kept purely for publicity purposes, whereas 
they are primarily intended as an instrument for closer administrative 
control over the library economy. The smaller library can be effectively 
controlled with a minimum of statistics; the larger ones, however, need 
detailed figures. No library can afford to collect figures that are ad- 
ministratively superfluous; on the other hand, many of the figures that 
are collected need further figures to be of any administrative use. Here 
are some recommendations by Savage*: 

‘I content myself by indicating valuable informative matter, which, 
if possible, ought not to be omitted: 

1. The abstract of income and expenditure. 

Successive financial crises have dictated economy, one result 
of which was to stop double printing. This abstract is therefore 
often omitted from library reports because fuller abstracts are 
printed in town accounts; so indispensable data is now more 
difficult to obtain. 

The table of bookstock. 

This should show additions, withdrawals and replacements, 
with the cost shewn separately for additions and for replacements 
under each library in the service. 

3. The table of classified issues shewn separately for each library. 

‘Assuming that the last is a veritable account of business done, these 
three items reveal to the expert the true state of the library. Knowing 
the number and cost of new books, and therefore the average price, he 
gets a good idea of the quality of the added stock. So for replacements. 
Again, knowing the stock at the beginning of the year and the propor- 
tion of the additions during the year, he can tell fairly accurately whether 
the book purchases are replenishing the library and keeping the stock 
fresh and in attractive condition. Lastly, by comparing the issues and 
stock by classes, he is able to judge whether the book service is adequate 
as a whole. Before two of these deductions are possible the cost of the 
additions and replacements must be shewn under each library; a most 
desirable requirement, which, however, may impose extra work upon 
the accession staff, either because the financial year does not coincide 
with the report year, or because the books added at the beginning of a 
year may have been paid for at the end of the preceding year. But it is 
well to point out that these three items are essentials to which all other 
parts of the report are subsidiary: they reveal facts which quires of 
commentary can’t excuse or hide.’ 

A few recommendations towards uniformity under New Zealand 
conditions. 

Population statistics. Census and Statistics Department estimates of 
borough (etc.) populations as at the Ist April each year are available 
in cyclostyled form about June. This is probably too late for many 
reports, so that the uniform figure would best be that for the preceding 
Ist April: i.e., for the first day of the year under review. This is obtain- 
able from the Year Book (or, when this is late, direct from the Depart- 
ment). The absence of a population figure deprives library statistics of 
their essential background. 


*Savage, E. A. op. cit. p. 93-4. 
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Finance. A balance sheet is necessary, though (against Savage) the 
Lower Hutt summary would suffice. Under Salaries, care should be 
taken to exclude custodians, cleaners, messengers, binders, etc. Certain 
categories should be worked out for book fund expenditure, separating 
out replacements from new books: e.g., Rental, Free Fiction, Free Non- 
fiction, Children’s; but these details would go better, not in the accounts, 
but alongside a similarly arranged summary of accessions by number of 
volumes. 

Stock accessions and withdrawals. For central libraries the Wanganui 
method of setting out is recommended. This should be supplemented by 
a summarized account under Rental, Free Fiction, Free Non-fiction, 
Reference (if separate), Children’s, both of stock, withdrawals, accessions 
(plus cost of accessions) for each service unit. 

Periodicals. Popular general periodicals suitable for rental collections 
should be divided from serious periodicals, just as fiction is divided. The 
latter type of periodical should be classified. In any classification of stock, 
the number of periodicals might well be added alongside the book figure. 

Rental stock should be analysed by price, and the number of rental 
magazines added. As far as possible, figures capable of independent 
presentation should be kept of rental stock—finance, stock, accessions, 
issues. 

Issues should conform to the stock classification. Popular magazines 
should be counted separately, and serious classified magazines, unless 
bulking administratively large, might well be counted in with books (the 
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main objection to counting in magazine issues is that they would distort 
turnover figures). As to the Dewey classes that might be ‘lumped’, or those 
that require further breakdown, it is probably unwise to insist on complete 
uniformity, since this will depend on the library’s internal economy and 
the importance which is assigned to the different collections in the library’s 
policy. However, it is suggested that the fewer main classes ‘lumped’ (the 
only clear exception being the 400’s and 800’s) the better for comparative 
purposes. CLS stock might well be presented in with the classified issues, 
but also separated out—broad figures: fiction, non-fiction, children’s. This 
would necessitate the cards being counted separately each day and then 
sorted into the main issue; a little extra work here, but it is wrong that the 
CLS should not know how its books are being used. Interloan requests— 
books received and issued—likewise should be counted in with issues, as 
well as presented separately in the interloan statistics. 

Registration statistics should separate out resident and non-resident 
borrowers, adult and children. A two-way table is the best presentation 
for the overall figures. For a summary of the registrations of separate ser- 
vice units, adult and children would suffice. Intermediates, if separately 
registered, should be shown separately, but, if so, separate stock, etc., 
and issue statistics should be kept for them. The date of the last roll 
purge should of course be given. 

Interloan figures should include requests made and fulfilled, to and 
from other libraries. 

Reference service is best recorded by means of a sample taken over a 
fortnight (suggested: first fortnight in August) similar to the samples taken 
by Miss Tompkins. The Enoch Pratt classification, quoted by Miss 
Carnell*, is recommended: ‘Under “‘Patrons directed” are counted the 
questions which involve only the giving of a simple direction as to the 
location of certain material; under “‘Patrons assisted” are counted the 
questions answered in less than five minutes, or when patrons are given a 
little assistance; under “Research question” are listed questions answered 
or service given taking over five minutes.’ If this could be done uniformly 
throughout the country, other forms of tally might still be valuable, but 
at least we should have something comparable and worth compiling. 

Days open should of course be given, with the Days open for lending 
separated out of any less specific total. Books bound is administratively 
important, Books reserved less so, though it may be revealing of demand 
imperfectly met. There is no point in merely copying another library’s 
Statistics, if these are not administratively significant in the library. 

Subscription library statistics form a different pattern, but ‘forward 
looking’ librarians in such libraries might find the effort to keep their 
fiction (and magazines) earmarked for standard and non-standard material 
for the day quite worthwhile in the meantime. They could do a little 
sampling of the issue as it is now, both for publicity purposes and for the 
record. The non-resident subscribers could be counted—this also is impor- 
tant data, both in campaigning, for estimates under a changed regime, and 
for the record. 

Averages, percentages, rates and ratios do not convey facts not already 
in your ‘raw figures’, but are all part of the business of getting the most 
from your data. Turnover (the issues/stock ratio) is important background 
information for buying practice. Items given per head of population, per 


*Carnell, E. J. Library administration. Grafton, 1947. p. 133. 
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borrower, per volume of stock, etc., reduce the figures of different libraries 
to the same level (if they have been uniformly compiled to begin with). 
Invercargill’s lead should be followed here. 


SEVEN YEARS AGO IN NEW ZEALAND 
LIBRARIES 


RESIGNATION 


Mr G. T. Alley has notified the Central Executive Committee of his 
intention to relinquish the honorary Secretary-treasurership in February. 
—New Zealand Libraries 7:24 Ja-F °44. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


THE FICTION LIST 


Sir.—There is an error in the Fiction List for October, I am pleased to 
say. Mary MacCarthy of A Pier and a Band is not Mary McCarthy of 
A Source of Embarrassment, as a writer in the New Zealand Listener lately 
pointed out. Mary MacCarthy was also presumably not born in 1912, 
since she wrote an autobiographical piece entitled A Nineteenth Century 
Childhood. She is also the wife of Desmond MacCarthy, who must be 
getting on nowadays. 
Yours, etc., 
6th December, 1950 DENNIS MCELDOWNEY 


(Mr McEldowney is right, of course. Corrected entries in full are: 
McCarthy, Mary, 1912-. A source of embarrassment. 
Heinemann, 1950. 9s. 6d. A*. 
MacCartny, Mary (Warre Cornish). A pier and a band. 
Hamilton, 1950 [1918]. 9s. 6d. A*. 


We take the opportunity of referring readers to the monumental index to 
the 1949-50 fiction lists which was published in the December issue of 
NZL, and in which this correction is made, together with numerous 
others.—ED.) 


NEWS AND NOTES 


UNION LIST OF SERIALS 


FIFTEEN months after bibliographical revision was commenced, and eight 
months after sets were first issued to libraries for correction, the checking 
of entries for the Union List was approaching the New Zealand entries, 
according to a progress report issued by the Librarian, National Centre, 
on 6th December, 1950. The tedious work involved in the checking of 
entries by the main libraries represented in the list was producing most 
valuable results, and Mr Bagnall remarks, ‘There can be little doubt of 
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the wisdom of the Book Resources Committee’s decision in asking 
libraries to assume this burden, which is practically half way in alphabetical 
progress.” 

The report continues: ‘Recording of outstanding library holdings has 
been continued concurrently with other work, the last significant additions 
being the Canterbury Museum, the Dominion Museum and the Reserve 
Bank. Additional tities recorded in this way or notified by libraries in 
sequences already checked will be included in alphabetical order in the 
main list. With the beginning of final typing in January for photographing 
for the offset plates, however, it will not be possible to add further titles 
or make corrections to holdings. It is hoped that this stage will proceed 
more repidly than the checking and typing . . . The Union List will 


appear in demy octavo page size, the entries being in double columns 
reduced approximately to two thirds the size of the typed original. The 
list will contain about 550 pages from present calculations. A limited 
number of interleaved copies will be available. It is hoped that the finished 
work will be a useful tribute to what has been essentially a co-operative 
effort from its inception by Mr John Harris over ten years ago.” 


FICTION LIST 


MONTHLY SUPPLEMENT TO NZLA LIST 


AUTHOR GRADINGS 
A Standard 
[A] Promising 
A&B Popular—fair standard 
B Popular 


TITLE GRADINGS AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS 
Highest level: wholly free 
Second level: mainly free 
Third level: equally free and rental 
Fourth level: mainly rental 
Fifth level (poor buy) 
Stock commercial level: wholly rental 


. ESTABLISHED AUTHORS MAINTAINING STANDARD 


BERNARD, Marc, 1900-. A. As little children; nov, pseud.) 1888-. A. Before the deluge. 
tr. from the French by George Reavey. Cape, 1950 [1948]. 12s. 6d. European 
Dobson, 1950. 12s. 6d. Life with mother, political intrigue, late 19th century, centring 
through the eyes of a child; Prix Goncourt around the assassination of Alexander II. 
winner. A&b*. ‘Bt*. 

Hersey, John R., 1914-. [A]. The wall. LANDAU, Mark Aleksandrovich (Mark Alda- 
Hamilton, 1950. 15s. ‘A really outstanding nov, pseud.) 1888-. A. Tenth symphony 
novel of our time,’ Philip Toynbee. A&b**. and other stories. Cape, 1950. 9s. 6d. Five 
(J °50, US ed.) long stories ironically surveying European 

LaNnDAU, Mark Aleksandrovich (Mark Alda- politics. A&B*. 


2. SELECTED TITLES BY NEW AUTHORS AND IMPROVED 
TITLES BY OTHER AUTHORS 
ARKELL, Reginald. Old herbaceous; illus. by Brooke, Jocelyn. The scapegoat. Lane, 1948. 
John Minton. M. Joseph, 1950, 8s. 6d. A&b*. 
The story of a gardener by the author of Campen, George. My time, my life. Dent, 
Green Fingers. A&B**. 1950. 9s. 6d. London’s East End during 
Barke, James, 1905-. The land of the leal. the blitz; a social commentary, bitter, 


Collins, 1950. 10s. 6d. An historical pageant 
of Scotland over three generations, roughly 
1840-1950. a&B***. 

BiILLANY, Dan. The trap. Faber, 1950. 10s. 6d. 
An autobiographical novel by an English 
lieutenant written in an Italian POW camp. 
An Italian farmer sent the manuscript to 
England when Billany P killed by a 
camp informer. A&b*. 

Brooke, Jocelyn. The image ~ drawn sword. 
Lane, 1950. 8s. 6d. Brooke’s two novels 
are Kafka-inspired allegories, and rather 
better than most. A&b*. 


tender, humorous. A&b*. 

Gazpanov, Gaito. Spectre of Alexander Wolf; 
tr. from the Russian by Nicholas Wreden. 
Cape, 1950. 8s. 6d. ‘An awareness of 
purpose . . . a sense of evil, not common 
to mystery stories, is apparent in this book.’ 
—Commonweal 21-4-50. A&B*. 

KITCHEN, Fred. The commoners. Dent, 1950. 
10s. 6d. Historical novel of rural England, 
by the author of the autobiography Brother 
to the Ox. A&B*. 

MALetz, David, 1900-. Young hearts; tr. from 
the Hebrew by Solomon N. Richards. 





Shocken, 1950. 3 dollars. A novel of 
modern Israel; under the title Maagalot 
it was awarded the Brenner prize. A&b. 
Waker, David Harry, 1911-. Geordie. 
Collins, 1950. 7s. 6d. A novel of Scotland, 
popular and favourably reviewed. A&B 
WaLker, David Harry, 1911-. The storm cal 
the silence. Cape, 1950. 9s. 6d. Another 


novel set in Scotland by the author of 
Geordie. A&B. 

Yorke, Susan. The widow. Lehmann, 1950. 
9s. 6d. ‘Telling her story in the form of a 
letter to the lover, the Widow . . . hardly 
adds up to the femme fatale Miss Yorke 
must have intended.'.—NY Times Book 
Review 15-10-50. A&b*. 


5. REPRINTS AND RETRANSLATIONS 
(EXCLUDING ape REPRINTED WORKS) 


CALDWELL, Erskine, 1903-. A. Jackpo' 
collected short ——, Falcon pr., Toso 
[1940 Am. ed.]. 16s. A oO. 

Passos, John, 1896-. x USA: The 
42nd parallel; Nineteen-nineteen; The big 
money. Lehmann, 1950 [1937]. 15s. A 
trilogy that critics have described as a 
national epic. A**. 

MALLA.IEU, Joseph Percival William. Very 
ordinary seaman. Gollancz, 1948 [1944]. 
5s. A very fine factual novel of life in the 
navy. A&B** 

MEYNELL, Esther “Hallam (Moorhouse) 1899-. 


A. Grave fairytale. Chapman, 1950 [1931]. 
9s. 6d. A* 


MEYNELL, Esther Hallam (Moorhouse) 1899-. 
Quintet. Chapman, 1946 [1933]. 


9s. 6d. A**. 

Powys, Llewellyn, 1884-1939. A. Love and 
death. Lane, 1950 [1929]. 10s. 6d. An 
imaginary autobiographical love story. ‘It 
is very rarely that we are given such a 
story as this."—7TLS. 

Powys, Theodore Francis, "1875-. A. 
Weston’s good wine. Chatto, 1950 119271 
New Phoenix library. A*. 


6. ROUND-UP OF WORKS BY (OR ABOUT) 
IMPORTANT AUTHORS 


Proust, Marcel, 1871-1922. A. 

Remembrance of things past; tr. by C. K. S. 
Perr {v. 12 tr. by S. Hudson). > ee 

44 [1931 8v.]. 12v. each 7s. 6d. 

wed and regrets; tr. by L. a 
Dobson, 1950. 9s. 6d. Proust’s early stories, 
which foreshadowed major motifs of 
Remembrance of Things Past. A*. 

Green, Frederick Charles, 1891-. The mind 
of Proust. CUP, 1949. 25s. A detailed 
interpretation of Remembrance of Things 
Past. 


Proust. Routledge, 1950 [1940) 
Letrers of Marcel Proust; tr. and ed. with 
notes by Nina Curtiss. Chatto, 1950. 21s. 
Marcn, Harold, 1896-. i two worlds of 
Marcel Proust. Oxford, 1948. 25s 
Maurots, Andre, 1885-. The quest for Proust; 
tr. by Gerard Hopkins. Cape, 1950. 18s. 
Maxims of Marcel Proust; tr. and ed. by 
Justin O’Brien. Oxford, 1950. 20s. 
Reaper’s handbook to Proust; comp. by 
Anthony Spalding. Chatto, 1951. 


Leon, Derrick, 1908-1944. a to 





Circulation Sluggish? 


Try a Good Dose of Laughter— 


LISTEN TO THE MOCKING BIRD, S. J. Perelman 
FACADES AND FACES, Osbert Lancaster 
MILK AND HONEY, George Mikes 


THE PICK OF PUNCH 
LIFEMANSHIP, Stephen Potter 
THE SATURDAY BOOK 


12s. 6d 
8s. 6d 
9s. 6d 
10s. 6d 
6s 
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FOR THE YOUNG ADULT COLLECTION 
(YS: Senior; YG: General; YJ: Junior) 


BENTLEY, Edmund Clerihew, 1875-. Elephant’s 
Duc an enigma. Hodder, 1950. 9s. 6d. 
DouGLas, Gavin. The scuffler; the biography 
of a coasting steamer. Hale, 1949. 8s. 6d. 


ba 

For 1899-. The gun. Lane, 
“949 i933) vy (A&B) YS. 

= by George (Robert Standish, 

d.). mtleman of China. Davies, 

949. 9s. 6d. (B) YS. 

GoopMAN, Jack, 1908-, ed. Fireside book of 
dog stories. ‘Cassell, 1950. 12s. 6d. (A&b 
S °50) YG. 

HAMMOND-INNES, Ralph, 1913-. The white 
south. Collins, 1949. 9s. 6d. (B) YG. 
HANNAY, James Owen (George A. Birming- 
ham, pseud.) 1865-1950. Laura’s bishop. 

Methuen, 1949. 9s. 6d. YG. 


IN LIBRARY 


ACLS newsletter (American council of learned 
societies). Washington, DC. vol. 1 no. 1, 
May °49. This small newsletter is issued at 
approximately three-monthly intervals ‘to 

orm persons interested in the develop- 
ment of the humanities in the United States 
of the program and activities of the ACLS.’ 
One big problem in the humanities is that 
of publishing small editions of scholarly 
works, and the newsletter aims to include 
notes on progress in this field. Price not 
given; available from WC1. 

ALA bulletin O °50. A Library of Congress 
number, honouring the 150th anniversary 
of the great library. 

AMERICAN deamon a quarterly 
review of ideas, techniques, problems and 
achievements in documentation. (American 
documentation =, ) Washington, DC. 
vol. 1 no. 1, is new journal in 
the field of” documentation is edited by 
Vernon D. Tate, who is Director of 
Libraries of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. It is a non-profit venture 
partly supported by the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York. Logical successor to the 
Journal of Documentary Reproduction, but 
will be of wider scope, aiming to cover the 
whole field of documentation. Contents 
of first two issues somewhat disappointing: 
mainly verbose general or descriptive 
articles containing little not said before. 
5 dollars p.a.; available from WC1. 

Baitey, Tera. Charlotte experiments with 
audio charging. Library journal 75:1065-9 
Je 15 °50. A middle-sized public library’s 
experiments, first with photocharging and 
then with audiochargi using dictating 
machines. For readers who like to keep up 
with the latest time-saving gadgets. 

BARNARD, Cyril C. Bibliograp ical citation; 
pt. 2- 3, Periodical citations. Librarian and 
book world 39:171-5 Ji ’50; 125-9 Ag-S °50. 

Brown, D. A. New sources of a ree 
literature. Special libraries 41:32 
An incomplete and partly panne ch list 
of new post-war agricultural institutions, 
associations and publications. Publishers’ 
addresses in most cases not given. 


Lewis, Lorna. The Marriotts go north. 
Heinemann, 1949. 8s. 6d. YJ. 

MALLALIEU, Joseph Percival William. Very 
ordinary seaman. (See 5 above) YS. 

MorGan, Charles, 1894-. The river line. 
Hamilton, 1949. 8s. 6d. (A&b** S *5S0) YS. 

MeyNeELL, Esther Hallam (Moorhouse 1899-. 
Grave fairytale. (See 5 above) YG. 

Nevitte, C. J. Salifu the detective. Macmillan, 
1950. 6s. YJ. 


ona. Nevil Shute (Nevil Shute, pseud.) 
1899-. A town like Alice. Heinemann, 1950. 
10s. 6d. (B) YG. 
oun Joseph. The Norwayman. Faber, 
1949. 10s. 6d. Y 
WALKER, David Harry, 1911-. Geordie. (See 
5 above) YG. 


LITERATURE 


CANADIAN library association. Salaries com- 
mittee. Report. Canadian library associa- 
tion buliests ve 58-61 S °50. Includes as an 

a iled ‘classification of 
positions and salary scale for public libraries 
in Canada.’ 

Cook, F. E. A national library service: 
voluntary or compulsory? The county 
point of view. Library association record 
52:260-8 Ag °50. A full paper, with statis- 
tics based on Lancashire, of which author 
is County Librarian. 

Epwarps, Alun R. Joint library in practice. 
Library association record 52:284-8 Ag °50. 
Story of the unusual Cardiganshire county 
library system. 

Gray, D. E. and Bray, R. S. Abstracting and 
indexing services of physics interest. 
American journal of physics 18:274-99 
My ’50. 

HamiLton, George H. What lies ahead for 
library trustees? Ontario library review 
34:173-5 Ag ’50. “Within the last few years 
there has been a marked increase in the 
willingness on the part of library trustees 
{in Ontario] to accept responsibility and 
to work more diligently to further the best 
interests of the institution that he controls.’ 

Hit, Ivy. Castleford’s bookmobile. Library 
association record 52:380-1 O ’50. 

Horrocks, S. H. Library reports—are they 
read? Library association record 52:222-6 
Ji °50. A meaty article on the needs and 
failures of library publications. 

Hupson, William S. ‘Patent applied for.’ 
Library world 53:3-4 Ji ’50. Brief account 
of a patented process for preserving book 
jackets. 

ILLUMINATING engineering society. Committee 
on library lighting. Recommended practice 
of library lighting. 1950. 16p. 50c. (Re- 
printed from (Illuminating engineering 
Mr ’S0.) Recommendations of layout and 
intensity for general lighting of libraries 
and the lighting of reading tables and 
stacks are given. The emphasis is on 
artificial lighting and a number of illustra- 
tions of varied and successful lighting 
schemes are given. 








Irwin, R. Library service in the welfare state. 
Library world 53:27-9 Ag-S ° Some 
considerations on the supply of reading, 
from a liberal standpoint. 

JENKINS, Kathleen R. Inter-relations: the 
library and its community: national aspects. 
Canadian library association bulletin 7:47-9 
S "50. Advances and problems in Canadian 
libraries: new buildings, raising of library 
tax in Fraser Valley, establishing Cape 
Breton Regional Library, etc. 

Jottey, L. Some recent developments in 
cataloguing in the USA. Journal of docu- 
mentation 6:70-82 Je °50. The history of 
the ALA and LofC rules is given since 
1908. The possibility of these codes simpli- 
fying cataloguing procedure and being 
used to reduce the backlog of uncatalogued 
books is discussed. 

Just what is a regional co- operative library? 
Library journal 75:1369-72 S$ 1 °50. 

Ketty, Matilde. Chicago public library com- 
bines picture files. Library journal 75:1453-7 
S 15 °50. This account of the merging of 
two overgrown files gives details of interest 
to all who work with pamphlet files. 

Law er, John. The H. W. Wilson company; 
half a century of bibliographic publishing. 
Univ. of Minnesota pr., 1950. 207 p. 
3 dollars. The first part of this book gives 
a short history of the company together 
with the history of previous attempts at 
publishing similar indexes and lists in the 
US. Part two gives a detailed account of 
the steps and routines involved in the 
compiling, checking and cumulating of 
these indexes. The pros and cons of the 
service basis of charging are fully and 
fairly discussed. 

Lioyp, J. R. Filing press cuttings. South 
African libraries 18:59-62 O °50. Just a 
little system is all that’s needed. 

PALMERSTON, Ontario. Library board. Pal- 
merston library’s ‘operation new-look’. 
Ontario library review 34:190-2 Ag °50. 
A small library is renovated, and gets a 
lot of help from townspeople. 


Piumse, Wilfred J. Sudan libraries. South 
African libraries 18:51-6 O °50. A largely 
undeveloped territory with little literacy 
has the beginnings of a library system— 
main emphasis on research libraries. 

PottTinGcer, M. C. Scottish central library. 
Library world $3:5-8 Ji *50. 

Recorp, P. D. The bibliography of palaeo- 
graphy. Journal of documentation 6:1-5 
Mr °50. 

SuHarr, F. A. Decentralization in county 
library administration. Library association 
record 52:275-80 Ag °50. 

SuHaw, Charlotte, and others. The readers’ 
interest system of shelving. Ontario library 
review 34:208-9 Ag °50. In branch libraries 
in Detroit Dewey is ignored, and books 
are shelved, not according to their subject 
matter, but according to the use that 
readers will probably make of them. 

SmitH, B. Oliph. Operational transport in 
county libraries. Library association record 
$2:268-75 Ag °50. Survey of the types of 
vehicles used in a regional library service. 
The authors, it seems, would disapprove 
on the CLS van service method. 

STRICKLAND, J. T. Catalogue production and 
the printed card. Library association record 
§2:227-9 Jl '50. Could the British national 
bibliography make a central printed card 
system (on lines of LofC) unnecessary? 

THompson, H. Technical libraries. Library 
association record 52:281-4 Ag °S0. The 
experiences and needs of the librarian to 
a technical government department, who 
is now in a similar post with a county 
library. 

Wuat about paper bounds? Library journal 
75:1587, 1600-2 O *50. A number of 
libraries in the US now circulate paper- 
backs, with a minimum of processing and 
no cataloguing. They claim excellent 
response at lost cost. 

Work, L. J. v. d., and Tonnon, J. C. The 
microcopy on flat film as an aid in docu- 
mentation (I). Revue de la documentation 
17:134-41 °50. 





NZLA PUBLICATIONS 


GuIDE TO New ZEALAND REFERENCE MATERIAL, by John Harris 
The second edition of this essential reference work is 
now available 
Ordinary edition 17s. 6d. (15s. to NZLA members) 
Interleaved edition £1 (17s. 6d. to NZLA members) 


Members’ rates are available only for copies ordered 
direct from the NZLA office 


INDEX TO NEW ZEALAND PERIODICALS, 


1949 £1.10.0 


The 1947 and 1948 issues are still available at £1 each, 
and there are still copies of the 1941-1946 cumulation 
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1951 Books from 
GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN LTD 


40 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON W.C.1 
KK HK 


FOURTEEN MEN 
By ARTHUR SCHOLES 
About 15s. net 


THE RISE AND FALL OF 
THE JAPANESE EMPIRE 

By Davip H. JAMES 
About 18s. net 


THE ANTARCTIC 

PROBLEM: An Historical 

and Political Study By 
E. W. HUNTER CHRISTIE 
Illustrated About 2ls. net 


FOUR MAIN LINES 

By C. HamiLTon ELLIS 

Author of Some Classic 

Locomotives 

Illustrated 16s. net 
SUFISM: Ethical and Re- 
ligious Classics of East and 
West 

By A. J. ARBERRY 

About 8s. 6d. net 


CHEKHOV: A Biographical 
and Critical Study 
By RONALD HINGLEY 
Illustrated 21s. net 


KOREA TODAY 
By GeorGE M. McCungE 
25s. net 


MEN AGAINST THE 
DESERT 
By Ritcuig CALDER 
Illustrated 12s. 6d. net 


THE HISTORY OF 
THE POLITICAL 
PHILOSOPHERS 
By GEORGE CATLIN 
About 25s. net 


THE FASCINATION OF 
RAILWAYS 
By RoGer LLoyp 
Illustrated About 12s. 6d. net 


THE LAUGHING 
PHILOSOPHER: A Life of 
Francois Rabelais 
By M. P. WILLCOcCKsS 
Illustrated About 15s, net 


MORE POEMS 
By EILEEN DUGGAN 
Author of New Zealand 
Poems 


About 6s. net 


If you have not received a copy of our Spring List send us a post-card 
and we shall be pleased to add your name to our mailing list 





Say you saw their advertisement in New Zealand Libraries 














WE TAKE PAINS 


TO GIVE YOU THE SORT 
OF SERVICE YOU WANT 


If you will let us know your needs 
we think you will be happy about 
the result 


—and be sure that your library is 
on our mailing list 





AVAILABLE FROM STOCK 


Oxford English Dictionary 
13 volumes £37.10.0 


Usual Terms 











Progressive Books 


14-16 Darby St, Auckland C.l 





Say you saw their advertisement in New Zealand Libraries 








